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Sixty Percent of Coos Youth Report Having a 
Mentor in Their Lives 

KENT SCOVILL AND CORINNA JENKINS TUCKER 


Benefits of Mentors for 
Adolescent Development 

A body of research illustrates a positive association between 
having a mentor and resilience in the face of adversity for 
adolescents. Specifically, mentors help to protect at-risk 
youth from a host of risk factors they face by modeling posi- 
tive behavior, giving direct instruction, providing support, 
and channeling youth into constructive activities.^ Ado- 
lescents who have a mentor receive higher grades, display 
higher self-esteem, and report greater connectedness to their 
family and school compared to those who lack a mentor.^ 

Using the data from the Coos Youth Study, this fact sheet 
describes Coos youths mentor relationships. To do so, we 
analyzed data from the Coos Youth Study collected in 2007 
focusing on seventh and eleventh grade students from all 
public schools in Coos County. 

Frequency and Nature of Coos 
Youth-Mentor Relationships 

We asked Coos youth if there was an adult other than their 
parent or guardian with whom they share a special bond. 
Out of 635 students, 60.2 percent reported a mentor rela- 
tionship. Of those with mentor relationships, 68.0 percent 
consisted of bonds with extended family members. Other 
mentor relationships mentioned included an adult friend 
(12.9 percent), school staff (11.8 percent), church and com- 
munity members (4.6 percent), and 2.7 percent of mentors 
were undefined (see Figure 1). 


Key Findings 

• In 2007, a majority of Coos youth in seventh 
and eleventh grade (60.2 percent) report having 
a mentor. 

• Sixty-eight percent of Coos youths' mentors are 
extended family members. 

• Females are more likely than males to report a 
mentor relationship. 


Figure i. Type of Coos Youth-Mentor Relationships 



■ Extended family 

■ Adult friend 

■ School staff 

■ Church/Community 

■ Undefined 
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Do Mentor Relationships Differ by 
Gender and Grade Level? 

Seventy percent of female Coos youth reported a mentor 
relationship, while 49.0 percent of male Coos youth reported 
a mentor relationship.^ Our analysis comparing seventh and 
eleventh graders showed that they were equally likely to 
report having a mentor relationship. 

Are There Differences in Mentor Ex- 
perience by Parents' Marital Status? 

Many adolescents in mentoring programs come from single- 
parent homes (a requirement for some mentoring programs).^ 
Also, many adolescents develop natural mentoring relationships 
to satisfy emotional and social needs when they have unsat- 
isfactory or challenging parental relationships.^ Our analysis, 
however, showed that Coos youths reports of having an adult 
other than their parent/guardian with whom they share a spe- 
cial bond was unrelated to their parents’ marital status.^ 

Conclusion 

Research has consistently shown the benefits of mentor 
relationships for adolescent development. Coos youths’ 
mentor relationships were predominately special bonds with 
extended family members, a finding that is consistent with 
research on national-level data showing that youth typically 
look to extended family for mentor relationships.^ Longevity 
of mentor relationships is important for gaining the ben- 
efits of a mentor relationship for adolescent development,^ 
and having a family member as a mentor may be linked to 
greater long-term mentoring relationships for adolescents. 

Given the importance of mentors for adolescent development, 
there is a need in Coos County to provide opportunities to help 
males foster mentor relationships. Many mentoring programs 
have been developed at the national and local level due to their 
known benefits; however, few mentor programs for youth exist 
in Coos County. Efforts to continue and increase such programs 
would likely benefit Coos youth. Our analysis showed that men- 
tor relationships do not vary in frequency in relation to parents’ 
marital status. Mentoring relationships can play a crucial role 
in adolescents’ lives, and efforts to strengthen the capacity for 
arranged and naturally occurring mentor relationships could be 
strengthened with local and broader support. 

In this fact sheet, we described the frequency and character- 
istics of Coos youths mentor relationships. Future work with 
the Coos Youth Study will include examining the benefits of 
having a mentor relationship for Coos youths’ well-being. 
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